CONSTITUTIONAL MONARCHY

opportunity of expressing views and, if necessary, of trying to convince
the Cabinet that the policy is wrong. The problem could now arise only
if there was no Cabinet decision or the matter was brought up in
Cabinet without notice. If it were on the agenda the Queen would
necessarily have knowledge of it. On the other hand. Lord Salisbury's
notion that if the Sovereign is not convinced the Cabinet should resign,
is grotesque. If that were the case, there would never have been a
Liberal Government after 1868. His letters show the danger of private
communication with Opposition leaders, for Lord Salisbury desired the
Liberals to resign in order that the Conservatives might hold a general
election at which, as they rightly believed, they would obtain a majority.1

In 1901 Edward VII complained that the Report of a Committee on
the Royal Declaration against Transubstantiation had been published
without his consent.3 In 1905 the Government published the Curzon-
Brodrick correspondence without his consent. Lord Esher said that
such a thing would not have been possible 'even under ministers as
headstrong as Palmerston, or as truculent as Lord John RusselP.3
When, in 1906, Mr Lloyd George made a speech which seemed to
promise a new 'minister for Wales', the King protested that he had not
been consulted.4 Mr Lloyd George also attacked the House of Lords,
and again the King protested.5 When, in 1908, the King protested against
a speech by Mr Lloyd George in favour of women's suffrage, Mr Asquith
pointed out that the question was an open one in the Cabinet.6

The duty of the Prime Minister in relation to the Sovereign is sum-
marised in a memorandum sent by George V to Mr MacDonald on his
appointment in 1924.? It deals especially with ecclesiastical preferment
and honours, which are dealt with hereafter,8 but it also mentions the
duty of the Leader of the House of Commons to send a letter every day
during the session, the duty of one of the whips to send a telegram
'briefly reporting any outstanding particulars in the proceedings', and
the rule about matters discussed in Cabinet.

1 See helow, pp. 414-15.                3 Lee, King Edward VII\ n, pp. 23-4.

3  Esher Papers^ II, p. 103.

4  Lee, King Edward VII^ ir, pp. 455-6; Life of Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, II,
pp. 3i3-I4-

5  Lee, King Edward VII, n, p. 456.                         6 Ibid, n, p. 653.
7 Nicolson, King George V^ pp. 388-9.                       8 Below, ch. xiv.
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